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Educational Research 


Families with Children in Ohio 
Public Schools 


By T. C. HOLY anv ROY WENGER 


NE measure of the direct services which the schools 
() give to a community is found in the percentage of 
families that at any given time have children in the pub- 
lic schools. The parent whose child is in school wants the school 
building to be safe, adequate in size, and modern in equipment 
and the teacher to be capable, well trained, and efficient. Fam- 
ilies that have no children in school may or may not have this 
same interest, for unfortunately it is still true that many persons 
are “rich for themselves but poor for others.” 

Thus, if the proportion of persons having no children in 
school decreases markedly, the public-school system may find 
it increasingly difficult to obtain special levies and the like. In 
fact, there is already some evidence of such difficulty, which 
undoubtedly will be increased as various kinds of taxes mount 
because of the demands of the war. No statistics are available 
to show directly the trend in the number of families that have 
children in the public schools, but the trend can be inferred 
from other types of population information which are available. 

In 1900 nearly 30 per cent of the population of Ohio was 
included between the ages of five and eighteen, while in 1940 
only 20.3 per cent was included. Thus it is obvious that in 
1940 the average age of the population of the state was con- 
siderably greater. This has been due to several factors. In the 
first place, the span of life expectancy has been greatly increased 
because of better medical care, better diet, and more adequate 
sanitary protection, so that the average age of the population 
now is more than 1514 years greater than it was in 1900." 
Furthermore, the birth rate in Ohio declined steadily from 20 


1«American Longevity Approaches Three Score and Ten,” Statistical Bulletin (Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company), XXII (December, 1941), p. 8. 
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in 1915 to 14.3 in 1934.’ Thus, the increase in numbers among 
the persons of younger ages has not been as rapid as among 
the older age group. Obviously this fact has a bearing on the 
percentage of families having children in the public schools. 
However, this decrease in the percentage of the population 
included in the school-age group since 1900 has been syn- 
chronous with the compulsory attendance laws. With certain 
exceptions the compulsory school-attendance law in Ohio 
requires all persons between the ages of six and eighteen to 
be enrolled in school. Compliance with these laws resulted 


100 


——— percentage school enrollment is of the 
total enumeration 


percentage of population six to twenty 
yeere old 


—-—-— percentage of total population enrolled 


Fig. 1. Percentage analyses of Ohio school population 


in a steady increase of the percentage of the school-age group 
actually enrolled in the schools up to 1936. Less than 70 per 
cent of the children of school age were enrolled in schools in 
1900; this proportion steadily increased until in 1936 the per- 
centage was 97. This percentage probably represents a maxi- 
mum, since most of the remaining 3 per cent either had already 
finished high school or were physically or mentally unable to 
attend a public school. This percentage increase is shown in 
the solid line in Figure 1. 

No further increases in attendance among the school-age 
group are possible to compensate for the decreases in this group. 


? Holy, T. C., and McKnight, John A. Study of Local School Units in Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Department of Education, 1937. p. 186. 
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The result of these two factors on the percentage of the total 
population of the state enrolled in the schools is shown in 
Figure 1. This graph shows that although the percentage of 
the total population enrolled dropped slightly from 1900 to 
1910 and then rose from 1925 to 1930, the total range has not 
changed more than 3 per cent. Since 1930, however, the per- 
centage has been decreasing quite rapidly. The reason for this 
can also be discovered from Figure 1. Since the regular 
increase in the percentage of the enumeration enrolled in the 
schools has leveled off to a plateau while the decrease in the 
proportion of the population included in the enumeration con- 
tinues, the result will be a corresponding decrease in the per- 
centage of the total population enrolled in schools and fewer 
families with children in the schools. 

Despite the significance of this problem, only one article 
was found which reported the percentage of families having 
children in the public schools. In 1921-22 in a group of 
consolidated Iowa districts 58.4 per cent of the families were 
represented by children in the schools.* Further indication of 
the importance of this problem is found in the Research Bul- 
letin of the National Education Association for November, 
1941, which lists as one of three questions of immediate signi- 
ficance to educators, “With fewer adults interested in schools 
through their own children, what new public relations questions 
must be faced?” No data on the proportion of adults which 
this includes were reported because the staff of the Bulletin 
found none available. 

Since it seems important to know what percentage of adults 
are interested in the public schools through their own children, 
the writers gathered the information from a sampling of Ohio 
school districts. The sampling includes 135,161 families from 
93 school districts located in 62 counties—more than 7 per 
cent of the families in Ohio. The figures are reasonably repre- 
sentative of the cities, exempted villages, and rural districts of 
the state. 

Two sets of figures were necessary for purposes of the 
study—the total number of families in a school district, and 
the number of these families that had children in the public 
schools at the time the study was made. Also, the figures 
representing families living within a city or village corporation 


* Holy, T. C. “Some Factors Affecting Consolidation in Iowa,” School and Society, 
XIX (February 9, 1924), p. 166. 
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were kept separate from those representing families living in 
strictly rural districts so that the two can be compared. 


‘ca data were gathered by a variety of methods. In three 
cities the files of the attendance departments contained the 
information, although tabulating from this source was a large 
task. The Federal Census gives the number of families by 
wards in cities with populations of one hundred thousand and 
over. School-district boundaries, however, do not coincide with 
wards and, furthermore, there is much overlapping among the 
elementary, junior—high, and senior—high school districts. For 


TABLE I 


THE PERCENTAGE OF Famiuies Livinc IN THE INDICATED Districts 1n Onto 
Cities THat Have CHILDREN IN THE PuBLic ScHOOLS 





| l 
Total | Per || District 


Included 
(1) (2). 1 €3) 


athe ae | (3) (1) 
Akron— | Jackson eo 
Ward I 7:903 | 35 || Logan—Ward ; 
in ee 7,560 | 34 || Salem—WardI ....... 
Bellefontaine 30423 | 26 || Shelby—3z3% of city.... 
Canton 3,408 14 | Toledo— 
Chillicothe—25% of city] 1,434] 52 | 
Cincinnati—6% of city. | 8,579 | 31 
Circleville 1,798 32 ~=|| Wilmington Piece 
Columbus Wooster—25% of city. . 
Ward IX ... 4,527 | 36 || Youngstown— 
Ward XIX 3695 | 35 || Ward II 
Dayton—20% of cityf.. | 11,314 | 34 || Ward IV 
Dover 2,708 | 34 || 
Gallipolis—75% of city. | 1,045 | 33 || Total 


District r 
Included a 
ilies 

| 











* The sampling included all but 7 of the elementary-school districts in the city. 

+ The sampling included 26 of the census blocks in the city. 
example, in Columbus, where the data were tabulated for two 
wards, it was necessary to list the street names and house num- 
bers in the ward and then check through the files of the 
elementary, junior high, and senior high schools which received 
children from the ward, in order to find the number of families 
which were represented. Thus, using the Federal census 
figures, it was possible to find the percentage of families 
represented in the public schools. 

In two other cities—Cincinnati and Dayton—the enumera- 
tors who were taking the annual school census made special 
tabulations for a representative portion of the city. Four cities 


ny 
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used the collection of data as a project for social-studies classes 
and organized the pupils to make a house-to-house canvass. In 
Dover and Circleville the information was collected in this 
way for the entire city, while in Gallipolis and Shelby, typical 
parts of the city were studied. Since nearly every family availed 
itself of sugar-rationing books for each member of the family, 
sugar-rationing records were used as the source of desired 
information in these cities. 

Of the 13 exempted villages reporting, 7 relied upon social- 
studies classes to gather the information, 3 obtained the data 
through sugar rationing, and 3 did not report the particular 


TABLE Il 


THE PERCENTAGE OF Famities Livinc 1n Certain ExEMPTED-VILLAGE 
Districts iv Onto THat Have CuHILpREN 1n PusBtic ScHOooLs 


Per Cent | Per Cent 
with Total with 
District Children | District Fam- | Children 
ili in ilies in 
School | | School 
(1) } (a) |__(3) 
Bay Village | New Lexington 
Bluffton || Orrville 
Elmwood Place . ... | Scam ‘ 
Gibsonburg est Carro ton 
Greenfield* | Westerville 


| 


Wyoming 
Malta-McConnelsville | Total . 16,602 | 


* Approximately one-fifth of the district was included in the study. In the case of 
other exempted villages the entire district was included. 


method used. A large number of rural districts obtained the 
help of social-studies classes to make the survey, although a 
considerable number used the sugar-rationing information. All 
these studies, however, were done during the six months’ 
period from January to July, 1942. 


re the 86,442 families living in 18 cities, 28,824 fam- 
ilies—or 33 per cent—have children in school accord- 
ing to Table I. There is considerable variation among the 
percentages, ranging from 14 in Ward I of Canton to 52 in 
the part of Chillicothe which was included. Although this 
latter percentage seemed unusually high, a check showed that 
the study had been carefully made. The Canton ward is 
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TABLE Ill 


Tue PERCENTAGE oF FamiLies Livinc 1n Certain Rurav Districts 1n 


Onto THat Have CHILDREN IN PuBLic ScHOOLs 


District 
(1) 
SE eth er ees 2 eet 
Ps ee on a esis bales Wee eed 
WIND ia acclate orators aia seer A ecsee oe 


Archbold-German Township, Archbold 
Beaver Rural, Batesville 


Bennington Twp., Rural, nee... 
ee er aera 
Brown Rural Schools, Malvern..... 
Bucyrus Township, Rural, Bucyrus. . 
Canal WaChettet sic 6.5 ca cess 
Congress Rural, West Salem 
Ee eee aCe tS syd chee era 
Edgewood Schools, Ashtabula 
Florence-Edon School, Edon 


CeO NUN 565 oieleierd se See ands 
REIRIMNINES goss sister cous s sas esas 
Haviland-Scott, Haviland ......... 
Te INE ooo nh a pdeee ee 
Jackson Twp. Schools, Campbellstown 
ENN 6 04 Cv aes taiisieae ivr Sea 
Jefferson Rural, Crestline ......... 
Jennings Consolidated, Fort Jennings 
EO UNI eos Seton 5 bea Sees 
Kingsville ....... 
oO eS ere ee eee ee 
EO eee eee 
Liberty Township, Findlay......... 
a ee Pe ee 
Madison Township, Trotwood...... 
Mifflin Schools, Columbus ......... 
Ee ee er te ee 
Montgomery School Dist., Meeker. . 
Monroeville 


New Bremen 
ie rrr rer 
Dwr TR MRNRINE Ss 5 ssS eres big sis cans 
North Lewisburg ................ 
Port Wash.-Salem, Port Washington. 


DEMERS. fs oS teense tewis 
Riley Township Schools, Pandora... 
Russell Centralized, Novelty........ 
Salem-Adams Rural, Adamsville. . 

Salem-Liberty, Warner 
oe Re Eee eee 
Senecaville-Richland, Senecaville .. 


344 
48 


289 
120 


171 
160 


345 
80 
188 


143 
102 


on 
343 


450 
215 

68 
252 
156 
320 
217 
82 

47 
517 
252 


IN THE 
CorRPORATION 
Total Per 

Families | Cent 
(2) 
127 26 
136 42 
293 37 
399 30 
60 | 45 
89 | 27 
327 | 46 


27 
42 


34 
26 
32 
35 
31 
39 
36 
39 


42 
47 


36 
23 


21 
25 
21 
29 
31 
30 
28 


34 
37 
39 





Cent 


(4) 


281 
250 
326 
237 
222 


278 









304 
- 



























343 
183 








266 
170 
174 
251 
216 


336 
193 
225 



























286 
216 
1,227 
296 
302 




















764 
188 
429 




















112 
404 
123 
199 
100 


154 
248 
















261 
402 
31 
77 















OuT oF THE 
Torats 
CorPoRATION 


Total Per 
Families 


Total 
Families 


386 
619 
636 
282 
367 
102 
631 
196 
283 
687 
231 
596 
646 
900 
555 
290 
345 
411 
216 
681 
193 
305 
104 
474 
418 
1,227 
296 
445 
102 


764 
1,400 
230 
772 
483 
562 
619 
Ig! 
451 
256 
474 
465 
194 
343 
449 
548 
329 
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Per 
Cent 













— + - SF 


eas 


Mae? 
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8 
8 
I 
4 
1 
2 
9 
8 
3 
3 
6 
6 
4 
o 
I 
6 
7 
8 
8 
2 
6 
3 
3 
° 
5 
5 
2 
2 
7 
7 
° 
4 
5 
7 
8 
5 
6 
3 
7 
4 
8 
5 
5 
8 
3 
6 
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TABLE III [Continued | 


IN THE OuT OF THE 


CoRPORATION CoRPORATION 
District 


Total Per Total 
Families | Cent | Families Families | Cent 


(2) 


Shawnee ... 362 
Somerset Township, Somerton ; ; 
Stone Creek-Jefferson, Stone Creek 77 


Sugar Creek Rural, Gomer 81 
Tiffin Township, Evansport 71 
Troy High School, Coolville 
Union Township, Van Wert 
Utica-Washington, Utica 
Van Buren Township, Dayton— 
Pasadena 
South Hills 
Dorothy Lane ...... 
Walnut Twp., Centraliz 
Washington Schools, Lewiston... .. 
Washington Township, West Toledo 
Waverly 
West Lafayette .... 
Williamsburg 











: i ae SECerer eee GC 


described as a typical downtown area with closely built apart- 
ment houses containing many small-family units without chil- 
dren. Part of the area is a residence district of families in 
moderate circumstances, while a few homes are occupied by 
families of the higher economic class. At the time the figures 
were obtained Canton was experiencing an industrial expansion, 
and many persons were living in furnished rooms in the down- 
town districts. Also, the children of many families in this 
section attend nonpublic schools. The Chillicothe district con- 
tained approximately one-fourth of the families of the city. 

The information obtained from the 13 exempted villages is 
presented in Table II, and shows that 38 per cent of the 16,602 
families have children in the public schools. The range here 
is not so great as among the city districts, although Bay Village 
reported only 26 per cent while Sylvania reported 49. 

Table III shows that among the 31,808 families living in 
the 62 rural districts included in the study, 12,606—or 40 
per cent—are directly connected to the public schools through 
their children. The lowest percentage reported by any rural 
district was 21 in the Florence-Edon School District, Edon, 
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while the highest percentage was 60 in the Mifflin School 
District, a suburb of Columbus. 

The data seem to show that the greater the degree of 
urbanization, the smaller the percentage of families who have 
children in the public schools. Table IV arranges the data to 
show this more clearly. When considering the in-corporation 
areas of the cities, exempted villages, and rural villages studied, 
the average percentage rises gradually for each type of district 
as follows: 33, 34, and 36. The rural out-of-corporation 
average percentage rises much higher to 45 per cent. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF FamiviEs Livinc 1n CERTAIN Types oF ScHoot Districts 
tn Onto THAT SEND CHILDREN TO THE PuBLic SCHOOLS 






















PERCENTAGE OF 
FAMILIES WITH 
CHILDREN 


FAMILIES 
WITH 
CHILDREN 
IN SCHOOL 









NuMBER 
OF 
DisTRIcTS 












Tora 
FAMILIES 


Sl aciaaal 
(3) 


Type or District 





Low | Mean | High 












Cities (in the corporation)... .. 
Exempted villages (in the 
CORBOEMIOE) .. 3. 6 t,o awans 
Rural villages (in the corporation) 
Rural areas (out of the corpor- 
ation areas of all exempted- 
village and rural districts). . 























Totals .... 135,161 47,871F 





* The rural areas in many cases are a part of the districts included in the other 
three categories; hence, the total number of districts is less than the sum of the preceding 
figures. 

+ The totals exceed the sum of the preceding figures because the reports from some 
districts did not separate the families living outside the corporation from the others. 





HE DISTRICTS studied are distributed widely over the state. 
The original requests for participants included at least 
one district in every county. Many superintendents reported 
that it was impossible for them to do the work, and thus the 
final data include districts from 62 of the 88 counties in the 
state. Figure 2 shows the locations of the districts on a map 
of the state. A further summary of the distribution of the 
districts is shown in Table V, in which the number and types 
of districts for each of six sections of the state are given. 
The larger cities participating in the study found the task 
of studying the entire population too great, and instead chose 
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a few sections or wards as samples. In Dayton, for example, 
data were gathered as a part of the regular school enumeration 
in 26 of the city’s 163 “census blocks” and represented all 
types of neighborhoods. Twelve of the 26 “census blocks” 
were covered completely; 14 were covered partially. The map 
of the city submitted with the report showed clearly that the 
blocks studied were widely distributed and are therefore repre- 


Fig. 2. The location of the school districts studied 


sentative of the city as a whole. Approximately one-fifth of 
the families in Dayton were included in the study. 

In Cincinnati a slightly different procedure was used. Each 
of the 55 enumerators who were engaged in a city-wide house- 
to-house canvass made a special count for one day. By this 
method, there was included in the sampling slightly over 6 
per cent of the total number of families in the city. 
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A STUDY was made of two wards of Columbus which differ 
in many characteristics. Ward 9, a downtown section 
just next to the main business district, includes many poor 
homes and a smaller proportion of lower middle-class homes, 
and is populated largely by laboring groups. Ward 19, located 
approximately three miles north from the center of the city, 
comprises a neighborhood business district and, for the most 
part, upper middle-class homes of business and professional 
persons. 

Despite these differences between the two wards, the per- 
centages of families having children in the public schools are 
closely similar as—36 per cent in Ward 9 and 35 per cent in 
Ward 19. Differences were found, however, in a number of 


TABLE V 


STATE-WIDE DisTRIBUTION OF THE PARTICIPATING DisTRICTs 


Type oF District 


SECTIONS OF 


THE STATE* Cities | Exempted | Rural ToTar 
Villages | Districts 
epiissteaseR cicivensniniieceencianell @ | _G) 





Northwestern ........ I 3 19 23 
Northeastern ......... 6 5 10 | 19 
PMNs 65a an 2 els I ° 10 II 
POIRIER, 52h 5 fdiia do, Sighs 6s | 5 | 2 17 24 
Southeastern ... 3 2 3 8 
Southwestern és 2 3 3 8 
-—_———_+--—_———_ 
Total Bae aries 18 | 13 62 | 93 


* The section boundaries are those used by the Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for dividing the state into districts. 


other characteristics which seem significant. Forty-three per 
cent of the school children in Ward 9 were enrolled in Grades 
VII to XII, while 53 per cent in Ward 19 were in these grades. 
In the latter ward children remain in school longer and thus 
keep the family in direct touch with the schools over a greater 
period of time. Probably more families in Ward 9 have chil- 
dren, but they remain in school for less time, and consequently 
keep the family in contact with the school over a shorter period. 

The two wards differ in the number of children per family 
attending school. Ward 9 has a smaller percentage of families 
with only one child in school, about the same percentage having 
two children in school, twice the percentage with three children, 
four times with four, and ten times with five. While a larger 
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number of children per family will keep the family in direct 
contact with the schools for a longer period of time, this fact 
is balanced in Ward 9 by the large number who drop out of 
school early. Thus the two wards, although having widely 
differing social and economic characteristics, have approximately 
the same proportion of families represented in the schools by 
their children. 

Toledo also made a study of two contrasting wards. Ward 
12 is located on the west side of the Maumee River and com- 
prises a factory district, a business district, and some of the 
better residential sections including Indian Hills, Old Orchard, 
and the University of Toledo. In this ward 31 per cent of 
the families were represented in the public schools. Ward 19 is 
on the east side of the city and is populated in the main 
by unskilled and semiskilled workers, particularly railroad 
workers. While most of the population are American born, 
a number of southern European immigrants are also included. 
In this ward 31 per cent of the families had children in school. 

Thus, while the two wards represent contrasting social and 
economic conditions within Toledo, the percentage of families 
with school children in one ward is nearly the same as in the 
other. While no data were gathered to explain this, it is proba- 
ble that many of the same factors which were operating in the 
Columbus ward are also operating in Toledo. No information 
is available concerning the enrollment in parochial schools.‘ 

The general consensus of this study is that slightly more 
than one-third of the families in any Ohio community have 
children in the public schools. The costs of schools have risen 
markedly since 1900 due to the increased enrollments and 
because of the broadened interpretations of educational needs. 
During the depression some reluctance to pass additional levies 
has been evident on the part of the public. In the writers’ 
judgment the problems of financing public education are going 
to be increasingly difficult in the years immediately ahead. 
Therefore, the importance of securing public understanding and 
support for an adequate educational program can scarcely be 
overemphasized. 


*The writers want publicly to express their thanks for the co-operation given them 
in this study by the superintendents and their assistants, principals, teachers, bus drivers, 
and pupils who participated. The fact that no similar study of a problem of such vital 
concern to public education is found in the literature is in itself evidence of the difficulties 
which are implicit in collecting the data upon which the argument is based. 
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A MAJOR implication of the data of the study concerns 
school support, both financial and general. In the first 
place, most Ohio schools depend upon the public to vote them 
the tax levies outside of the 10-mill limitation and bond issues 
for capital outlay. In 1941, for example, 103 of Ohio’s 113 
cities and 61 of 76 exempted villages had voted levies for 
current school purposes.” Tax levies require a 50—per cent 
majority vote, and thus, since only 35 per cent of the families 
have children in the public schools, a considerable number of 
the votes necessary to pass the levy must be cast by persons 
who have no children in school. Bond issues require a 65—per 
cent majority vote, and thus an even greater number of voters 
must represent families that have no children in the public 
schools. 

In the second place, since in the future the school may 
represent an increasingly smaller proportion of the families, 
there is danger that most of its energies may be devoted to 
the defense of its current practices rather than to the extension 
and growth of its program. Such a course will lead to the 
stagnation—if not the deterioration—of the school’s services. 

The school must find ways of extending its services, thus 
developing and maintaining interest among the large majority 
of citizens through services directed to them or to members of 
their families. A number of activities to extend interest among 
the citizens can be and are being engaged in by many schools. 
In the first place, the school program must be made so useful 
to those whom it serves, that it will intrinsically justify itself 
to the community. The school must make itself indispensable 
in helping the young citizens participate in the life of the com- 
munity, so that the community in return will maintain its 
support. 

In the second place, the school must give conscious attention 
to the place of education in our democratic social order so that 
all the pupils, as they go through our schools, will be made 
aware of the privileges and benefits which they are receiving. 
At the present time the only direct attention given to the con- 
tributions of education is found in courses on social problems, 
where an occasional chapter in the textbook is devoted to edu- 
cation as one problem of democracy. The organization and 


® Holy, T. C., and Wenger, Roy. ‘Financial Data for Ohio Cities and Exempted 
Villages as of September, 1941.” Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. 19 pp. (Mimeographed) 
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influence of education in the particular community should be 
given at least as much attention as the water works or 
fire-department services which are studied repeatedly in the 
public-school program. As the successive generations of pupils 
become the citizens, they will have a more intelligent under- 
standing of the importance of the educational enterprise for 
their community. 

The suggestions thus far are a part of a long-time program 
which will help to build up support for the public school. But 
a number of more immediate and direct activities can make 
the schools the real servants of the public. The services of 
the schools can be extended to more people through improved 
programs of adult education, which should become integral 
parts of the school’s program in every community. The indus- 
trial boom and the war program have highlighted the need for 
educational activities in such areas as nutrition, health, first aid, 
and industrial training. While some of these needs will change 
after the war is over, many new activities will demand attention. 
Thus, even though only slightly more than one-third of our 
families are represented directly in the public schools through 
their children, with a good program of adult education organ- 
ized in a community a much greater proportion of the families 
could be thus directly related to the school program. 

Another way to gain the support of the public is to enlist 
the participation of competent laymen in the formation of the 
school’s policies. In a few places community councils repre- 
senting the various organizations within the community are 
helping the school consider and plan its general policies. The 
council members carry information back to their groups, and 
are sometimes more effective in enlisting support for the school 
than are the officers directly related to the educational program. 
The various community organizations that have their repre- 
sentatives in the council feel that they have a stake in the 
welfare of the school program. It is essential that our colleges 
of education include in their programs a consideration of 
the techniques by which competent laymen may assist in the 
formulation of school policies. 

A final suggestion is that the citizens of a community should 
be informed concerning the aims, purposes, and accomplish- 
ments of the schools. This is their right. Publicity about the 

[Continued on page 216| 











Art Appreciation 


By JAMES W. GRIMES 


RT APPRECIATION is a means of livelihood for critics and 
A some teachers. For the layman it is a mark of culture 
and education, sometimes functioning as a display 
device for felt superiority, frequently having real validity of 
a nonprofessional nature. For the painter, sculptor, musician, 
or writer, on the other hand, art appreciation is a professional 
function closely interwoven with creative production. When 
we talk about art appreciation, then, we are talking about 
several different things. Functional art appreciation which we 
might label as the type or real art appreciation is probably 
participated in only by creative workers. These are individuals 
who do not in general care to talk about the hows and whys 
of their creative efforts. It does not occur to them to isolate 
and analyze the appreciation part of their activities. They see 
no value or sense in doing so. As a result the activity known 
as art appreciation has been written about, defined, taught, and 
promoted by individuals many of whom have never actually 
had an art experience. That teaching in this field is made 
ridiculous by reason of confusions, misconceptions, and outright 
untruths is not an unexpected outcome. 

This article does not deal, except incidentally, with the 
professional aspects of art appreciation. It should, however, 
be clearly understood that the artist’s production is only made 
possible through the interaction of a number of forces, among 
which is the appreciation of what predecessors in the arts have 
accomplished, as well as the appreciation of what is being and 
finally is accomplished by the artist himself in his work. What 
is attempted here is a clarification of the process for the teacher 
and layman. This takes the form of a series of categories 
defining art appreciation at varying levels. These are proposed 
as hypothetical statements by the author and should be regarded 
as points of departure for research rather than as definitive 
and categorically true statements. 


CATEGORY I. ABSENCE OF CONTACT— 

There is no contact with the art object, although there is 
exposure to it. The spectator is restless, his attention wanders, 
and his thought is directed at something entirely unrelated to 
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any stimulus received from the art object. He experiences 
neither like nor dislike, only complete indifference. There is 
no desire or pull toward making a contact with the art object 
and although it may be looked at, the art object actually is not 
seen. Interest is the first step necessary for art appreciation, 
that is, interest defined as an identification with something 
which is real independently of oneself. The individual who 
falls in this category will fail to remember anything about his 
exposure to art objects. In terms of visual sense perception 
he will be almost totally blind; he will see only in the sense 
of recognition. He may, for instance, walk into a room, sit 
down in a chair, recognize it, so to speak, as a chair, but be 
totally unable to describe its structure, color, texture, or rela- 
tionship to the room. Individuals in this category are spoken 
of as lacking in sensitivity, and may be found to be egocentric, 
opinionated, and narrow in all viewpoints. 


CATEGORY II. SUBJECT-MATTER AND PERSONAL BIAS— 

There is mild or even enthusiastic excitement aroused by 
recognition of subject-matter. The subject and not the sub- 
stance is the causal factor. The art object reminds the spectator 
of some experience, some place, or some object which has a 
train of many associations in his mind, pleasurable or otherwise, 
but usually pleasurable. Autumn foliage and a country road 
are popular in pictures because everybody has enjoyed some 
ramble in the country in the autumn. Pictures of mountains 
and lakes recall pleasurable vacations; old people do not like 
snow scenes and the like. In this category, while the spectator 
takes a point of departure from the art object, he does not 
continue to see it at all. He rather sees himself in some situation 
that has been recalled by the subject-matter content before him. 
The art object is discarded by the retrospective self; there is 
no integration of sense-provided material with the former 
experiences, and there is no creative or appreciative experience 
as such. 

In this category there is also usually present a strong pre- 
conception as to what subject-matter is permissible for art. 
Another aspect of appreciation at this level is characterized by 
bewilderment. This may result in anger and resentment, in 
which case the spectator may pass into a higher category, or it 
may result in defeatism frequently expressed by “I don’t know 
what art is, but I know what I like.” 
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Typical also is the individual who thinks he ought to admire 
the work in question or wishes to appear cultured in the eyes 
of others; he will have some phrases which have been picked 
up here and there. These will be self-evidently nondiscrimina- 
tory by their lack of correspondence with the art object. The 
“snap judgment” is also frequently encountered. 

Few individuals without opportunities to associate with 
works of art, or without the professional experience of the 
creation of ideas, feelings, and the like in objective form, pass 
beyond this level. While interest may be aroused, it is usually 
dissipated through lack of opportunity for contacting art objects, 
through inexperience with “making things,” or through the 
pressure of the modern “so many things to do.” The emotion 
experienced at this level is vague and undistinguished; there 
is no sharp clear focus recognizable as something definite which 
has come about through contact with the art object. A condition 
which affects the status of the individual in this category is the 
lack of an appreciative mass; he is limited in his new experiences 
by the small extent to which he has already experienced. 


CATEGORY III. EMOTIONAL EXCITATION, RECOGNITION, 
PREANALYTIC STAGE— 

There is a positive excitement, a strong emotional reaction 
which comes as a direct seizure—“before knowing what the 
picture represents you are seized by its magical accord.” It is 
impossible to prolong this state even if it were desirable to do 
so. This strong but fleeting emotional quality may dominate 
the spectator for a short time and is always recognized by him; 
it is, however, often mistaken as being the end of art apprecia- 
tion. Rather, it signifies beginning, for it is through the 
retention of such highly personal experiences and their culti- 
vation that art appreciation at a high level is developed. 

When this total overwhelming impression passes, the spec- 
tator may do one of several things: 


1. Revert to recognition of subject-matter (Category II). 

2. Recall dictums and rules of art which justify or condemn the 
work, thus falling back on precedent and prestige for justification 
(Category IT). 

3. Become interested in how the art object is made, go near it to see 
the technique and workmanship (Category II). 

4. Experience uneasiness and feel as though he ought to find out more 

about it—have it explained, for instance, by a competent critic. There 
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is dawning recognition in this, of the need to search more deeply 
into the art object, but the drive to do so is lacking. Through inertia 
and habit there is a desire to rely on somebody else for explanation: 

“What do you think of it?” 

. Struggle to overcome this inertia by endeavoring to find what is 
significant in the object in the light of one’s own past experiences. 
In this instance the spectator passes into Category IV. 

CATEGORY IV. BEGINNING OF ANALYSIS— 

The uneasiness and feeling of loss, which occurs after the 
direct seizure, is carried forward. There is a stirring of the 
organism, an inner commotion. There is a feeling of adventure, 
of starting out on a new road without caring where it may 
end. There is a going out of energy based upon the realization 
that there is something more to be arrived at. There is a resist- 
ance to disturbances and a struggle to achieve understanding. 
Perception has begun its working toward consummation. The 
art object is entered into and re-created; this experience 
approaches the creative experience of the artist who made it. 

The spectator, however, may be immature and limited by 
his own lack of a body of creative experiences. He, himself, 
has not enough to bring to the art object. He may, for instance, 
lack acquaintance with and understanding of the traditions of 
the particular art in question. In this case there is a suspension 
of activity, a dissatisfaction or a going away and coming back. 
The obstruction is too much for the individual and he realizes 
his incapacity. This is in itself valuable, for the individual is 
challenged. He see that there is something he must do in order 
to reach further understanding. 


CATEGORY V. INSIGHT— 

In this case we have the achievement and consummation 
of Category IV. There is awe and wonder, joy, a renewed 
determination for achievement, a renewed vision of the world. 
Old things look new in a fresh understanding and a new 
experience of life. Something has been communicated which 
charges with meanings the accumulated bits of odds and ends 
in our thinking. In other words the spectator himself has gone 
through a creative process—not necessarily identical to that 
of the creator of the object but comparable to it. When this 
happens an individual cannot help recognizing that something 
has happened. He may or may not know the experience as 
aesthetic or artistic or creative, but art appreciation at this level 
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is so definite and so forceful that it leaves a clear and recog- 
nizable mark that becomes a functioning part of the colorful 
pattern of the individual’s personality. Inasmuch as form is 
derived from the rhythmic forces of nature and is the common 
property of the arts, when it is completely realized there is an 
identification of the self with the cosmos, a further under- 
standing and clarification of the meaning of life. 


N CONCLUSION, it will be recognized that the categories listed 
I here are based upon the hypothesis that there are levels 
of art appreciation. We can safely assume that the professional 
artist appreciates at a higher level than the untutored layman. 
What most individuals, other than artists, think of as art 
appreciation is probably not appreciation of art at all, but some 
other experience. Art appreciation requires considerable experi- 
ence, knowledge, and sensitivity as well as an intimate contact 
with works of art over a period of time. It is regrettable that 
art appreciation is usually taught as a beginning or introductory 
course in the arts, for to expect to develop this highly complex 
experience in immature students can reflect only an alarming 
degree of ignorance on the part of the teacher or dangerous 


misconceptions as regards the nature of the arts. 
[Vol. XXI, No. 7] 


Iie in this BuLLETIN, there is an article on the 
numbers of families having children in the public schools 
of Ohio. The authors hope that the report of this study will 
encourage other school superintendents to ascertain the degree 
to which their schools are reaching the families in their com- 
munities. More detailed information about the methods used 
may be had by writing T. C. Holy, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. The senior author, Mr. Holy, 
will appreciate having copies of the results of any such studies 
sent to him so that an accumulation of such information may be 
gathered in the files of the Bureau’s Reference Library. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Army-Navy Correspondence Courses 


O EDUCATORs one of the most interesting projects among 
Army and Navy activities is the Army Institute. This 


agency is a joint activity of the Army and Navy estab- 
lished to provide correspondence courses for noncommissioned 
soldiers and sailors. While the courses are open to all men 
who may want to improve themselves for promotion or later 
civilian life, they are valuable chiefly for overseas use, particu- 
larly by men who are isolated in lonely spots where time hangs 
heavy on their hands. 

The organization of the service is simple. The Army Insti- 
tute has collected all correspondence courses offered by corre- 
spondence divisions of accredited universities; some 800 
courses are available from over 70 co-operating institutions. 
It has also assembled courses offered by national commercial 
correspondence schools. 

From these courses it has selected courses which are closely 
related in direct fashion to Army and Navy needs in mathe- 
matics, physics, engineering, accountancy, and the like. To 
them it is adding new courses constructed under its own spon- 
sorship to meet needs which the established agencies have not 
met. All these courses are assembled in a catalogue from which 
the soldier or sailor may make his selection. 

The administrative procedure is simple. A student enrolls 
with the Army Institute for a course. When it is one furnished 
by a correspondence division of a university or a commercial 
correspondence school, the Institute makes contact between the 
student and the correspondence agency, which in turn takes on 
the work of conducting the course with the student as though 
he were one of their own. In the case of courses prepared by 
the Institute, the paper work with the student is carried on by 
the Institute staff. 

In formulating its policies the Institute has freely used the 
advice of an advisory committee of educators which for the 
last nine months has actively participated in setting up pro- 
cedures within the policies of the Institute and its parent, the 
Joint Army and Navy Committee. The construction of new 
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courses is carried on for the Institute by a subsidiary of the 
American Council on Education. Objective tests of achievement 
in the new courses are constructed for the Institute by the 
School of Education of the University of Chicago. 

A fee of $2.00 is charged to a student for enrollment in 
a course. This fee is nominal in amount but is a sieve to screen 
out the student who might enroll if it were free but is not 
sufficiently interested to pay money for it. The cost of con- 
ducting the paper work is furnished by the Government either 
as a payment to co-operating agencies or as a service of the 
staff of the Institute. 

Begun in the early summer and not widely publicized until 
the organization was working smoothly, 60 courses are now 
being taken by thirty-eight hundred men. The most popular 
courses at present are algebra, arithmetic, and accounting. Once 
the catalogue, now in press, has been approved and publicity 
is widely undertaken, it is expected that the number of students 
will mount with rapidity. 

Academic credit for correspondence work rests with the 
schools, colleges, and universities from whom the soldiers will 
later ask for credit. The Institute merely records credits and 
provides objective tests for its own courses. 

An examination of the list of courses in the catalogue shows 
that they are now directly related to the war effort. Educators 
who are thinking of preparation for peace as well as for war 
note the slight emphasis upon courses in the humanities and 
social and political matters which will be of permanent and 
important value to the students after they have been demobil- 
ized and have taken up the duties of civilian citizenship. It is 
to be expected, however, that as time passes these areas will be 
added. 

The Army Institute is one more evidence of the interest 
of the armed forces in personnel work with its enlisted men 
through provision for selection, placement, and education. It is 
a praiseworthy exhibition of intelligent planning. 

W. W.C. 
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KanvEL, I. L. Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1940. xiii+397 pp. 

This volume of the Educational Yearbook, the seventeenth in the series, 
is devoted to adult education in sixteen countries. The articles are, as usual, 
written by specialists in educational administration and by university 
professors and are mainly descriptive in character. Except for the English- 
speaking countries between which there are strong resemblances, adult educa- 
tion varies widely in meaning from country to country, or at least the features 
selected by these specialists are different. For example, in Italy adult educa- 
tion apparently means the deepening of the traditional culture of the masses 
through dramatics, dances, concerts, motion pictures, broadcasts and libraries; 
but in Mexico it means the scientific, technical, and artistic education of 
workers by means of night schools, to ensure the economic emancipation of 
Mexico and the success of the socialist revolution. Such contrasts could easily 
be duplicated; and even if, as the editor declares, successful adult education 
must spring from the needs and interests of its clientéle, this book shows 
that many different types may and do spring from those interests and needs. 
The volume is a prism which separates the many-colored lights—and shadows! 
—which make up adult education and propaganda. At the same time this 
diversity is evidence of the vitality and the experimental character of a great, 
and indeed revolutionary, educational movement. What gives one pause is 
that “adult education” is sometimes political propaganda and at others an 
opiate. Only in free countries and among free peoples can education at any 
level be education. H. G. Goop 


Finz, Benyamin. College Publicity in the United States. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. xviiit178 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 832) 

In this volume the author, who is the present education editor of the 
New York Times, reports on the publicity practices and policies of 275 
colleges and universities in the country. Along with the summarization of 
information gained from the presidents and publicity directors of these insti- 
tutions, Mr. Fine presents also certain views of his own concerning this 
comparatively recent development in higher education which, he says, “has 
exerted a far-reaching influence on the minds of the American public.” 

The author has done one of the most significant pieces of research thus 
far on the subject of college publicity. It is quite appropriate that the 
appearance of his book should have coincided with the silver anniversary 
of the American College Publicity Association, to which Mr. Fine ascribes 
much of the credit for raising the standards of the profession. 

College Publicity in the United States should be useful in many ways. 
To the administrator it offers a measuring stick for the publicity program 
of his own institution; to the publicity director it presents a guidebook for 
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effective policies and practices; to all others it offers information on a phase 
of higher education heretofore largely neglected in the professional literature. 
Harotp K. ScHELLENGER 


Bennett, Marcaret E. College and Life: Problems of Self-Discovery 
and Self-Direction. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1941. 
xii + 503 pp. 

In this revision, subtitled “Problems in Self-discovery and Self-direction,” 
Miss Bennett covers not only the immediate problems of college students, 
but also the hereditary and environmental bases of personality and the needs 
of the society in which it exists. She stresses the fact that problems are a 
“characteristic of life,” not a sign of maladjustment. Through the objective 
presentation of current research findings, she encourages real thinking about 
these problems. She is not a slave to research, however; her own interpreta- 
tions are penetrating and pertinent. She makes the book both readable and 
stimulating without resorting to overcoloring, emotionalism, and exhortation. 
In order that each student may think specifically about his own problems, 
she suggests at the end of each chapter personal inventories and other 
exercises in self-appraisal. 

Those who have worked long in counseling students may question how 
far the readers will go beyond the intellectualization of their problems, since 
Miss Bennett herself seems to stop with knowing, thinking, and planning. 
The mere auditing of personal accounts does not constitute the total solution 
of problems. We should like to see the discussions and pencil-and-paper 
techniques supplemented by real activities for adjustment, since we learn 
by doing—even on the college level. As it stands, the book offers excellent 
source material and motivation for thinking. In the hands of a student or 
teacher with initiative and understanding, it should be highly functional. 

Gotpa Van BuskiRK 


Metvin, A. Gorpvon. Method for New Schools. New York: John Day 
Company, 1941. x+30I pp. 

This book, written by Mr. Melvin, professor of Education at the College 
of the City of New York, follows several others by the same author on the 
technique, the program, and the curriculum of the modern school. In this 
volume Mr. Melvin states his philosophy of method and proposes an organ- 
ization to implement this philosophy under the headings of technical, artistic, 
scientific, and social experiences. 

The characteristic nature of each area of experience is discussed in detail 
and numerous specific suggestions for activities are described and explained. 
Frequent quotations from books dealing with practices in modern schools 
add effectiveness. 

The discussion of the wholeness of method with its emphasis on the 
unitary character of both experience and learning and the chapters on artistic 
experiences and scientific experiences should be particularly helpful to the 
teacher who is seeking assistance in modifying and improving her program. 

In the chapters on technical experiences there are apparent inconsistencies 
between Mr. Melvin’s philosophy and his approving descriptions of drill 
methods, work books, and planned curriculums, which the evidence from 
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many modern schools shows are not necessary for effective results. Neverthe- 
less, the book offers a great deal to the questioning teacher, and it would be 
a happy choice as basic reading for a teacher-study group. The book itself 
offers stimulating material and the excellent two-page annotated bibliography 


provides guidance for additional reading. Ciena: Gita 


Appy, Ne.uig, chairman. Pupils Are People. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1941. xiii+303 pp. 

Too rarely do committee reports prove as readable to the student and 
teacher as this one, a three-year study by the Committee on Individual Dif- 
ferences, the National Council of Teachers of English. Each of its twenty-six 
chapters, dealing with one phase of the general theme, “To be helped, 
children need to be understood,” is written by a different individual, several 
of whom are well known to educators. 

Neither the occasional overlapping of subject-matter nor the variation 
in literary style, caused by the individual authorship of chapters, detracts 
from the book’s readability, although certain chapters are naturally more 
interesting than others because of their original treatment and the subject- 
matter itself. 

Assuming that it is not sufficient for a teacher merely to be aware of 
individual differences in children, the various authors offer many suggestions 
as to how these differences have been met in actual classroom situations. 

The concluding section takes an interesting form. Many kinds of ques- 
tions frequently asked by teachers have been arranged according to subjects 


and are followed by page references to answers offered in the preceding 


chapters. 
P HELEN CrRILE BAUER 


Columbus, Ohio, Public Schools 


Bormann, Henry H. Unit Costs of School Buildings. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. 83 pp. 

For many years persons interested in the school plant have been concerned 
with the development of a satisfactory measure of unit costs of school buildings. 
Chiefly because of its convenience and ease of application, the measure most 
commonly used has been the measure of the cost per cubic foot of contents. 

This study points out the importance of having a satisfactory unit-cost 
measure, since capital outlay expenditures are the second largest item of school 
cost—exceeded only by the expenditures for teachers’ salaries. The study 
also indicates that the following nine different cost units are used: per cubic 
foot, per cubic foot of habitable cubature, per cubic foot of educational 
cubature, per square foot of floor area, per square foot of habitable floor area, 
per square foot of educational floor area, per classroom, per pupil, and per 
pupil station. 

In the course of this study the author has attempted to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: What are the advantages and disadvantages of these various 
units?’ Which measure of building size or capacity is the best suited for use 
in estimating the cost of a proposed building? Which unit of cost is best 
suited for comparing school-building costs? And, can a new unit be developed 
which would be more satisfactory than those now used? 
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In the end the author comes to these conclusions: 
The total cubature is the best measure of building size or capacity to use for esti- 
mating the cost of a proposed school building. . . . However, cost per cubic foot is an 
unsatisfactory unit of cost to use for comparing school building costs. 

Cost per cubic foot of habitable cubature is the best unit to use for comparing costs 
in terms of efficiency of designing and planning. 


Cost per cubic foot of educational cubature, cost per square foot of educational floor 
area, and cost per weighted pupil station are the best units to use for comparing school 
building costs in terms of educational serviceability. 

These conclusions were based on a detailed study of 52 buildings erected in 
the state of New York between 1930 and 1937. 


TC. Hoty 


Hecx, Arcu O. The Education of Exceptional Children. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940. xviit536 pp. 

This textbook for colleges and handbook for teachers, principals, and 
superintendents deals efficiently and thoroughly with the field of special 
education. The scholarly background and the practical experience of the 
author combined with his intense interest in pupil personnel work make his 
book one that gives an unusual contribution to the field of special education. 

Exceptional children are those who may have physical, mental, or social 
defects. The gifted child as well as the truant and delinquent is dealt with. 
The book undertakes to present a point of view as to what should be done 
for them and how it should be done. The style is pleasantly readable. The 
book is logically arranged and the material well documented, which makes 
reference for specific problems easy. The use of incidents and practical 
techniques is consistent throughout. 

The treatment of the subject truancy and delinquency is especially well 
done. The author’s recommendation for liberal use of common sense in 
case treatments is evidence of his practical viewpoint. He constantly em- 
phasizes the follow-up, which is an important factor in the solution of each 
individual’s problem. Handicapped children should be given opportunities 
to become as normal as possible. Likewise, the gifted child should receive 
sufficient opportunity to develop his talent to the fullest and not be ignored 
and permitted mediocre achievement. The author is extremely careful with 
his terminology so that no stigma is attached to handicapped children. 

His wide range of experience provided Mr. Heck with insight into 
some problems that might escape the ordinary investigator. All workers in 
the field of pupil personnel will be well rewarded for giving ample study 
and reference to this guide book. H. M.W 

. M. Wittiams 


Por, ArTHUR CLayTon. School Liability for Injuries to Pupils: a Study 
of the Legal Liability for the Injury of Children in Public Schools. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. vit108 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 828) 

The title describes this small volume of earnest investigation of a prob- 
lem that any administrator, or supervisor of physical education, or supervisor 
of health might meet. This reader found it instructive and interesting. The 
details seem carefully worked out. A wholesome attitude toward the whole 
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problem of safety and protection of children makes the book valuable for 
the teaching of safety as well as the legal aspects. 
The appendix entitled “Synopsis of the Facts of Cases Involving Injury 
to Pupils” is especially instructive. A bibliography is included. 
Rosina KNEEBONE 


McA.utsTER, ETHEL M. Amos Eaton, Scientist and Educator, 1776-1842. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. xiiit+587 pp. 

This is the first full-length biography of one of the most important 
figures in the history of American science and education. As a teacher and 
popular lecturer on botany, mineralogy, geology, zodlogy, and chemistry, 
as a writer of textbooks in the various sciences, and as a pioner in geological 
surveying, Eaton exercised great influence upon the life of his generation. 
Above all, his work as organizer and for eighteen years “senior professor” 
or educational director of the Rensselaer School (now the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute) marked him as one of the most important pioneers in 
‘science education in this country. 

The author has given us a highly detailed and carefully documented 
account of his life. She has handled an enormous amount of material, both 
primary and secondary, and has reprinted or quoted much of it. The facts 
are thus presented far more completely than ever before. 

But there is comparatively little in the way of interpretation. The 
author shows, for example, that, so far as scientific contributions were con- 
cerned, Eaton considered himself as primarily a geologist. But aside from 
pointing out that he was a pioneer in the field study of geology, she does not 
deal with the historical importance of his geological theories. Again she 
shows that his Manual of Botany went through eight editions, but gives no 
critical analysis of the book, either as a treatise on botany, or as a textbook. 

R. H, EckELBERRY 


Burpee, Roya Huppieston. Seven Quickly Administered Tests of Physical 
Capacity. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 
vi+151 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 818) 

Physical-education teachers, medical examiners for life insurance and, 
more recently, army medical examiners have been interested in tests of 
physical capacity. Their chief interest is in some screening device which will 
enable them to advise and classify students more intelligently on the basis 
of organic power. Further interest is in noting changes in organic develop- 
ment and physical vigor over periods of time. 

Mr. Huddleston defines physical capacity as “the active power to accom- 
plish work and the ability to use this power.” His chief purpose was to find 
methods of measuring physical capacity which demanded little time or equip- 
ment and no training in medicine. After examining 89 tests containing 305 
items, he chose seven items of significance and value and built these measures 
into his test. His final test included vertical pulse rate, change in pulse rate 
from horizontal to vertical position, pulse rate immediately after exercise, 
time for pulse rate to return to normal after exercise, breathlessness after 
exercise, limited motor movement and physical ability. 
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The experimenter concluded that certain defects, specifically those asso- 
ciated with posture, nutrition, musculature, blood pressure, feet and hemoglobin 
are closely associated with failure to pass the test. 

This study is an important contribution in that it analyzes all past research 
with physical-capacity tests and produces a new one which should receive 
many trials because of its ease of administration. On the other hand, since 
physical capacity is obviously the function of a large number of variables, 
one can hardly expect to find the answer with any too simple device. 
Cuarves C. CowELL 


Doange, Donato C. The Needs of Youth: an Evaluation for Curriculum 
Purposes. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. 
viitis0 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 848) 

Many approaches have been made to the study of the needs of youth. 
Each approach has certain underlying assumptions and predispositions. It 
is time these approaches were drawn together and seen in perspective. That 
is the undertaking of this book in the opening chapters, and is, in the mind 
of the reviewer, the most significant part of the volume. The author identifies 
three major schools of investigators: those who see needs as shortcomings of 
society, those who see needs as lacks in the lives of individuals, and those who 
see needs in relation to basic drives. Under these three major headings a few 
of the most widely known studies are classified and discussed. 

Following this discussion, the author attempts an evaluation of the various 
approaches from the point of view of a person who seeks guides to the con- 
struction of a curriculum. He points out that the various approaches lead to 
quite different sorts of conclusions, and that there is no simple guide for the 
curriculum-maker when he tries to use the literature as basic material in 
building his program. Nevertheless, the author attempts to weave his way 
through a line of critical reasoning to conclusions as to the kind of investiga- 
tion of needs which one should undertake as a curriculum-builder. He is not 
too successful in his line of reasoning, laboring his points with apparent effort, 
and failing to get clear control of his problem. The connection between 
the review of previous studies and his conclusions regarding his own best line 
of investigation is difficult to follow. 

The last half of the book is taken up with the reporting of data derived 
by the use of an inventory created by the investigator for use with high-school 
students. The inventory groups into paragraphs twenty different areas of 
problems, with the request that the student select the five areas which he 
would most like to have in the school curriculum and the five areas which he 
would least like to have. A second part of the inventory lists 159 items which 
are stated very much as though they might be the headings for units of study, 
the student being invited to mark all those items which he would like to see 
offered in the school curriculum. The inventory was given to 2,069 students 
distributed over rural communities in Nebraska and Virginia, and urban com- 
munities in Oakland, California, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The data are 
treated in detail, and inferences are drawn as to the most commonly expressed 
needs of students. The case is made that many changes in the secondary-school 
curriculum are implied, if the doctrine of needs is taken seriously. 
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The book is one which research workers and teachers in the field of 
curriculum construction will want to have a chance to read, not so much for 
the unique quality of the investigation, but for the attempt to survey this 
much-confused field and to arrive at programs of action. For this latter effort, 
the book is quite valuable. 

q Ross L. Moonry 


KniGHT, Epcar W. Progress and Educational Perspective. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1942. xx-+148 pp. 

This is the fourteenth volume of the “Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series.” 
After devoting three-fifths of his total space to show the development of the 
idea of progress during the past two centuries and the identification of that 
idea with materialistic change during the past century, Mr. Knight gets down 
to the business of delivering sledge-hammer blows at those educators who have 
confused progress with change and who rush to discard the old in their efforts 
to be up to date. No paraphrase can do justice to such biting criticism as the 
following: “(Nowadays the most monohippic summer session must have at least 
one ‘workshop’ or be frowned upon as old-fashioned and therefore without 
educational vitality and ‘umph’” (page 128). Whether he agrees with 
Mr. Knight or not, the reader will not want to miss his characterization of 
a professor of education as one who can “nibble widely over all the offerings 
of a wide catalogue of pedagogical tidbits.” 

At times Mr. Knight seems to be more concerned about turning a phrase 
than about thinking through the dangers of regarding change as synonymous 
with progress in education. Throughout the essay, however, there is the 
ringing plea to educators that they arrest the tendencies which becloud their 


educational perspective, that they “refuse to be driven backward by the dead 
words of living men,” and that they become more willing than they are now 
“to be led forward by the living words of the dead.” 


James D. TELLER 


ScHATZMANN, ImaN Exsiz. The Country School: at Home and Abroad. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. xvi-+-233 pp. 

As an easy introduction to the comparative study of rural education in 
selected European countries and the United States this little book is excellent. 
The method is descriptive, and the purpose is to encourage improvement in 
backward countries or sections by showing what fine results have been achieved 
elsewhere, under what conditions, and by what means. The countries here 
treated are Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Iceland, England, Italy and, as 
indicated before, the United States. The treatment is not systematic, chiefly 
because the author is a propagandist, in the best sense, for a new order in 
rural education. It is least systematic in respect to our own country, the 
“paradoxical United States” where there were in 1930 over eight hundred 
thousand children seven to thirteen years of age who attended no school at 
all and where, on the other hand, there are such rural schools as Fallbrook in 
California. Attention is given to the means used for the education of rural 
teachers. A section is devoted to the new “village colleges” of Cambridge- 
shire, England. The fifty or more illustrations, many of them full-page, are 
both charming and informative. A reading list of English books, a full 
bibliography, and an index are supplied. 
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The author of this little book, born and reared in Switzerland but on 
the mother’s side descended from Danish-American stock of Iowa, is, we are 
told in the introduction by Miss Mabel Carney, “uniquely qualified for 
interpreting some of these meaningful contributions . . . of European rural 
life and culture to American audiences and readers.” By travel and study 
she has obtained first-hand and intimate knowledge of her subject and she has 
treated it concretely, directly, and with the utmost simplicity. 

H. G. Goop 


Families with Children 
in Ohio Public Schools 


[Continued from page 201] 


program of the schools often is presented to the public in 
concentrated form just before an important school levy or bond 
issue is to go before the public. Such publicity generally fol- 
lows the methods of high-pressure salesmanship, and conse- 
quently it has received a bad name. To be effective, information 
about the school should be regularly provided. When the 
public is thus taken into the confidence of school officials, it 
will more readily support the requests which a school makes. 
In the midst of a crucial war the exploits of those in the 
front lines sometimes look so much more important than our 
everyday tasks that we tend to neglect the great opportunities 
for preserving and extending democracy at home. The phrase 
“too little and too late” can apply to our school program and 
describe a condition just as disastrous to our democracy as when 
it is said of our military efforts. 
[Vol. XXI, No. 7] 
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